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MISSIONS 



The War's Effect on Missions 

The influence of the great European 
conflict upon missions engages the attention 
of all who have this form of Christian 
activity at heart. Communications pour- 
ing in from every quarter show the profound 
and widespread disturbance in the mission 
field. Stress falls upon the drastic nature 
of the crisis and the increased responsibility 
resting upon Americans at home. A strong 
statement has been issued by the Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board, pointing out that 
workers on the mission fields will be called 
upon to pass through a time of severe trial. 
Heart-breaking retrenchments may be 
necessary. The faith of converts on foreign 
fields will receive a cruel shock from so 
glaring a contradiction between the faith 
and the practice of western peoples. The 
Board urges American Christians to redouble 
their efforts in support of missions. Amer- 
ica is called to the front as never before. 
In this hour, when other peoples are giving 
their all for kings and flags, the Christian 
men and women of America should sacrifice 
more for their Lord and Master. 

A writer in the Western Christian 
Advocate says that never before have the 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal church 
been confronted by such a situation as they 
face today. From Liberia to Japan, and 
from the Argentine Republic to Russia, a 
constant stream of letters has come from 
missionaries indicating the distress and 
affliction into which all have been thrown. 
In Europe, congregations are dispersed, 
families broken up, and ministers and men 
called to bear arms in Germany, France, 
Russia, and Austria. In the Orient, the 
outbreak brought about by the clash be- 
tween Germans and Japanese has created a 
serious situation. Banking facilities have 



been unfavorably affected by the paralysis 
of trade. The transport of missionaries to 
and from the field has become a problem. 
In Mexico and South America the financial 
crisis is acute. In England and Germany, 
our chief allies in evangelical world-missions, 
there is temporary paralysis of missionary 
work. Far more is at stake than the fate 
of the missions of one denomination or one 
nation. The power of evangelical Chris- 
tianity to meet the hour of supreme chal- 
lenge and rise to the demands of the 
situation is involved. 

A note on missions in India as affected 
by the war appears in the Watchman- 
Examiner under the name of a missionary 
stationed in that country. The effects 
of the conflict are deplorable, he writes, 
especially on German and other European 
missions. The Russians cannot get their 
cheques or bills of exchange cashed. Even 
dollar bills from Boston are heavily dis- 
counted, if bought at all, some banks 
refusing to touch them. Should the war 
be prolonged, some missions must be closed 
up and others must suffer serious loss. 
Americans have been warned that they 
must observe the strictest neutrality. 
Prices of food-stuffs have gone up 25 and 
in some places 50 per cent. 

Writing in the International Review of 
Missions, the editor, J. H. Oldham, says 
that it is too soon to estimate the full 
effects of the war on missionary work. We 
can deal as yet only with immediate results. 
Resources available for constructive effort 
of every kind have been weakened. Mis- 
sionary societies cannot avoid sharing in 
the general suffering and loss. Far more 
serious than any material loss, however, 
are the moral interests that are imperiled. 
One of the saddest results of what has 
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occurred is that it will make co-operation 
in service between Christians of different 
nations immeasurably more difficult. 

Influences that have long been at work 
are now bearing their natural fruit. The 
intellectual classes of Europe have, to a 
large extent, turned their backs on Christ. 
The rejection of him has been accom- 
panied by a repudiation of his ethical 
teachings. The wrong moral attitude of 
our time expresses itself in the indus- 
trial warfare and class alienation that dis- 
turb the life of all western nations. The 
whole commercial system of the West is 
based largely on the principle of securing 
advantages at the cost of someone else; 
and it is noteworthy that conflicting com- 
mercial interests have been one of the 
chief influences that have fostered national 
antagonisms. 

The war is a call to a great repentance. 
A great opportunity is before the church. 
If the shock of war should awaken the 
church to a new appreciation of the gospel 
with which it has been intrusted for the 
world, the advantage to the cause of 
missions will be incalculable. God reigns, 
and therefore the real foundation of confi- 
dence in Christian missions is unshaken. 
Those who, undaunted by scenes of destruc- 
tion and waste, set their hands to the task of 
building and repair have God wholly on 
their side. 

Christian Missions in Palestine 

Missions in the Holy Land are dis- 
cussed in the Watchman-Examiner by Dr. 
Robert B. Pattison. He writes that Syria 
has too many religions and too little religion. 
Palestine has about 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
of whom about 80,000 are Christians, about 
87,000 Jews, and the remainder Mohamme- 
dans. Other religions, broadly speaking, 
are negligible. Everybody seems to have 
a definite religious affiliation. The first 
foreign missionary work among natives of 
the Holy Land was done by the American 



Board , which entered the field in 1 8 2 1 . The 
first Protestant church was built in Jerusa- 
lem in 1849, and appropriately called 
Christ's Church. For the spread of evan- 
gelical truths the most powerful agency 
has turned out to be education. The 
Protestant denominations at work in Pales- 
tine have 186 schools with nearly 17,000 
enrolled students. Women were not edu- 
cated till the Protestant churches came 
upon the scene. Today there are numer- 
ous schools for girls, the other religions 
having taken their cue from the Protestants. 
Beirut leads in this educational scheme, 
the very crown of all being universally 
conceded to be the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege. In this school, founded and fostered 
by American money and brains, one- 
seventh of the pupils today are Moham- 
medans, one-half Greek Orthodox, one-third 
Jews. This can scarcely fail, in time, to 
affect these religions from within. It is 
well said of Protestants: "You have not 
built up a large sect, but you have changed 
all the rest." 

Besides education, medical missionary 
work is being done. In all, Protestants 
have nineteen hospitals and twenty-three 
dispensaries. Of orphanages, the one at 
Jerusalem, in which more than 500 destitute 
children are cared for, has been styled " the 
most important Protestant institution in 
the Holy Land.'' 

With enemies strongly allied against it, 
and with forces fighting for it, Protestant- 
ism has much to do in the Savior's country. 
That it has already done effective service, 
and especially that the personal influence 
of its adherents more than any other force 
is winning the battle, the statement made 
by Dr. Bliss after many years of direct 
contact with the problem bears sufficient 
witness. 

Two efforts have been made to gain the 
Holy Land for Christ. One was embodied 
in the "Crusades," which were, in reality, a 
violation of Jesus' own method of winning 
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the world by love and self-sacrifice. The 
other attempt to conquer the Holy Land 
is Christ's own. It is not so romantic, so 
spectacular, so popular as the Crusaders'. 
But it is winning the day. Love and sacri- 
fice are its watchwords. Schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, churches, and missions are 
its outward proof. 

The Influence of Islam in India 

In the Irish Theological Quarterly, Father 
P. Dahmen contributes an article on "Islam 
in India, Its External Influence." In Ben- 
gal, where Moslems and Hindus belong to 
the same race, there is a striking contrast 
between the followers of the two religions. 
The Moslems are stronger physically and 
more manly in character. According to 
Father Dahmen this is because Islam allows 
the use of meat and especially because it 
does not impose early marriage as a strict 
obligation. Mohammedans increase twice 
as fast as the Hindus because of the healthier 
concept of life of the former. They are 
better armed for the struggle for life in a 
country constantly devastated by epi- 
demics. The Moslem ethical code is far 
higher than the Hindu. Islam has raised to 
a higher social level millions of helots who 
were groveling at the base of Indian society. 
The seventy millions of Moslems in India 
form one solid block, while Hinduism is 
not one religion, but a conglomerate of 
beliefs impossible to define. Islam, how- 
ever, sets up a barrier between its own 
culture and a higher one. In India the 
new Islam practically rejects the essential 
tenets of the traditional Islam and brings 
an element of disintegration in the latter. 

Russian Colonization of Persia 

There is an increasing immigration of 
Russian peasants into northern Persia where 
they acquire government lands at cheap 
prices. In three months, seven hundred 
large farms were thus started. The Russi- 



fication of northern Persia will take place 
in a comparatively short period. — The Near 
East. 

Islam in Japan 

We have often heard of the progress of 
Moslem propaganda in Japan. It appears 
that in Tokyo there is only a small assembly 
of Moslems who meet in a private house. 
Two Mohammedan papers, one in English 
and one in Japanese, were but short-lived. — 
The Moslem World. 

The Home Base of Roman Catholic 
Missions 

One of the results of the aggressive policy 
of the French government against the 
Roman church has been the decrease of 
vocations to the priesthood. France had 
been the nursery for Roman Catholic 
missionaries; but not only vocations to the 
priesthood but even missionary subscrip- 
tions show a very marked decrease. Ten 
years ago Roman Catholic France gave 
$815,000; five years ago $675,000; and 
last year only $590,000. On the contrary, 
in ten years Roman Catholics of the United 
States have increased their gifts to foreign 
missions from $45,000 to $440,000. 

Missionaries Who Became Gods 

In the last number of Le musSon there 
is an article on "Jesuites transformes en 
idoles" ("Jesuits Transformed into Idols"). 
There are at least three Chinese divinities 
who were originally Jesuit missionaries. 
In the province of Kiang-Su there is on the 
right bank of the Blue River a rocky peak 
called Lang-Shan upon which are built 
several pagodas. In one of these is found a 
statue of a man with European features, 
wearing European garments. He is sup- 
posed to be Father Verbiest, director of the 
Observatory of Peking, who died in 1688. 
Ricci, who founded Roman missions in 
China and who brought clocks to that 
country, became the patron of the 
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clockmakers, who for a time were nearly all 
Roman Catholics, and later for the Chinese 
in general the god of watchmakers and all 
kinds of mechanics, and his statue is often 
found in their shops. On the Taling peak 
there is a pagoda built in honor of a god 
called Fang, who is Father Fabre, a French 
Jesuit who came to China in 1630 and died 
in 1650. The statue shows him in his canoni- 
cals. This missionary preached the gospel 



with wonderful results in the mountains of 
Shensi. 

Foreigners in American Universities 

Last year nearly four thousand students 
from foreign countries were enrolled in 
American colleges and Universities. China 
has 594 and Japan 336 students in this 
country and Mexico 223. — The Christian 
Intelligencer. 
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A New Evangelism Necessary 
to Efficiency 

In the Continent, Rev. Charles Stelzle 
vigorously takes up the general church situa- 
tion, suggesting that God is not dependent 
upon any one denomination to carry out his 
plan for the redemption of the world, and 
that he may again rebuke the church because 
of its apparent failure and inefficiency in 
meeting the problems of the day. 

From 1800 to 1900, says Mr. Stelzle, the 
church steadily increased in membership 
from 7 per hundred of the population to 24 
per hundred. During the ten years follow- 
ing—from 1900 to 1910 — it merely held its 
own. It is significant that when the churches 
make a special spurt through high-pressure 
evangelistic methods there is almost always 
a reaction immediately following. The low- 
est ebb during the past ten years followed 
much ado about evangelistic movements in 
practically every great Protestant body in 
this country. A slump came just at the 
time we were prophesying "a great awaken- 
ing." 

Another striking situation is found in the 
fact that movements distinctly religious in 
their nature, though free from ecclesiastical 
flavor, are rapidly developing outside the 
church. The labor movement is absorbing 
many men who were either once interested in 
church work or who would formerly have 
united with the church. The great social 
movements of the twentieth century are en- 



listing large numbers of men once active in 
the Christian ministry. Practically every 
secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, for example, was once a Protestant 
preacher. Bishop Williams, of Detroit, said 
recently : 

The great movements of reform and recon- 
struction are seeking a home and a center about 
which they may organize and unify themselves. 
And there is none other like the church, if the 
church will only take them. This much is cer- 
tain. If that reconciliation is to be effected, the 
church cannot remake religion, cannot shrink it 
into the old convenient and conventional type, 
cannot crowd it back again into the old doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical forms. Religion made the 
church in the first place and it must remake the 
church today. 

It is being said that the recent decline in 
the membership of the church is due to the 
enormous increase of foreigners in this 
country. Yet there are proportionately no 
more foreigners here today than there were 
in i860. But where it is true, as in some of 
the large cities, that the proportion of for- 
eigners has increased in a few localities, the 
church has not stayed to see what religion 
would do for them. That the churches have 
so generally moved out of these foreign 
neighborhoods would seem to indicate that 
they themselves believe that their gospel is 
good for the foreigners only when it is ex- 
ported through the missionary societies. 



